The Ancient Worlds of Asia
The following lin^s from the Shih Ching, or Book of Odes, the oldest collection of poetry preserved in China, dating from the seventh century p.c. or earlier, gives an accurate picture of the construction of a Shang house:
"He called upon his overseer of public works,
He called upon his Minister of Education,
And charged them to build dwellings.
They levelled all the land by skilful measuring,
They built wooden frames which rose straight and high.
The temple of our ancestors grew mightily.
Armies of men brought earth in baskets
And, shouting joyfully, poured it into the frames.
They rammed it in with great ringing blows,
They levelled off the walls and these resounded mightily,
They built up five thousand cubits at once,
And so well did they labour
That the rolling of the great drum
Would not cover the noise thereof."
Another poem from the same book shows how the logs for the framework of the building were brought down from the forests:
"We have climbed the King mountain
Where pine and cypress grow in symmetry;
We have cut them down and brought them hither;
We have squared off their trunks with deference,
For the trunk of the pine is mighty
And rises high above all other.
High are the many pillars.
The temple was finished—the abode of peace."
This pride in great projecting beams and tall pillars is found again in modern China. When the "Temple of the Happy Year", the main building in the Temple of Heaven in Peking, was destroyed by lightning in 1889, the problem arose of finding tree-trunks tall enough to replace those which had
182for instance, it has resisted the rains of thirty centuries. The earth platform was a little wider than the house and jutted out in front of the entrance. The gable-ended roof was carried on three rows of pillars resting on stones in the earth. The only important difference between the Shang house and the modern Chinese house is that now the centre row of pillars which went right up to the ridge has been done away with. The walls of a Chinese house, whether ancient or modern, do not support the roof. They are simply partitions between the pillars. Formerly they were made of rammed clay, now they are usually one thickness of brick.
